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A PREFATORY LETTER, 



a I R, 

IT is with real pain that I put into 
your hands the following letter^ written 
In fuch a manner as may perhaps give you 
pain, and it would have given me real plea-? 
fure to have addrefTed you with that re/pe^ 
to which your character has hitherto in- 
titled you. £ut in this cafe you left nie no 
choice. Sugh an Addrefs as yours could 
not be anfwered, with propriety, in any 
other manner than that in which I have 
treated it. It is only meafurefor meafure, 
Sind^ indeed, fay (hort of that. For all that 
a :? I cen- , 



A PREFATORY LETTER. 

1 cenfure in you is your challenging me, 
in fo hiffh a tone of authority, on a fubjeft 
of whiiSi you are perfeftly ignorant. I no 
where tax you with hypocrifyy impiety^ or 
infidelity 'y though I could have found juft 
as much pretence fgr thofp charges with 
refpedt to you, as you have with refped to 
me. 

It might, I often think, have a good 
cfFe<3: to temper, the acrimony of cqntroyer- 
fial writing, to confider ourfelves ks addreA 
iing our antagonifts in per/on ; as we fhould 
not then be fo apt to negleft the forms (jf 
civiiity^ that we hold ourfelves obliged to 
obferve in ^ perfonal interview. Had you. 
Sir, been introduced to me on purpofe tp 
talk with me on the fubjed of ncceffity, or 
had we met accidentally, and entered upon 
it, you would have felt, I am confident, an 
infurmountable avprfion to pronouncing to 
iny face what you have addreffed to me in 
print. It would have appeared to yourfelf 
unpardonable rudenefsi What you now term 
arrogance^ infit}cerity; &c. you would have 

foftened 
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Ibftened down to a mtfiakej mifappfebenfiQn^ 
inverfigbty or fome other thing of the. fame 
venial nature. 

We are all too apt to lofe fight of the 
perfans of our opponents, and with that, to 
ibrget. our good manners; and indeed 
cuftom has, in a manner juilified a good 
4eal of afperity in controverfial writings 
of all kinds ; fo that the world in general is 
jiot fo much offended at it, as they would 
be at any rudenefs in converfation. And 
with refpedl to the proper ufe of controverfial 
writing, I do not know but that this may 
have been the beft upon the whole; as, by 
this means, men have been roufed to exert 
•themfelves to the utmoft in the defence of 
their feveral opinions ; fo that the fubje<3: 
|n debate has been more thoroughly invefti- 
gated, for the benefit of the cpol byftander. 

But with refpeiSt to the writers them- 
felves, if my experience may be thought to 
qualify me to judge in the cafe, the pre- 
ferfsnce is unfpeakably in favour of an ami^ 
cable difgujjion pf any important queftion. 
.Tfhe cpntroverfy that I look back upon with 
I the 
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even wifhed for an opportunity of being 
introduced to his acquaintance, and I am 
truly forry that this Addrefs of yours to me, 
and the manner in which I have been 
obliged to reply to it, will make it rather 
too Unpleafant a thing to both of us. 

Notwithftanding this, which is a fubjefl: 
of real regret to me, I am with fincere ad- 
miration of your learning, and efteem for 
your charadker. 



SIR, 

Your very humble fervant, 

J. PRIESTLEY. 

London^ i^th Aprils 1780. 



ERRATA 

S p. 35« 1. 11 from the bottoin, for dentfitiotr, r. definitiimm 

P. 48, !• x6. iQtman^ r. m^n^ 
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To JACOB BRYANT, Efq. 



SIR, 

I Cannot do lefs than take fbme pub* 
lie notice of an Addrefs to me from a 
peribn fo diftinguifhed in the republic of 
letters as Mr. Bryant ; and had your letter 
been uniformly refpedful, I fhould have 
thought myfelf honoured by it, though 
you had differed from me ever fo much in 
opinion, and had even expreffedeverfo much 
abhorrence of the dodlrine I have maintain- 
ed. But when you compliment me in 
fome places, and load me with abufe ia 
others 5 taxing me ^vithfelf-fujiciency^ ar-- 
rogancey infincerityj impiety and infidelity ^ 
B and 
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even wifhed for an opportunity of being 
introduced to his acquaintance^ and I am 
truly forry that this Addrefs of yours to me, 
and the manner in which I have been 
obliged to reply to it, will make it rather 
too ttnpleafant a thing to both of us» 

Notvrithftanding this, which is a fubjeiSt 
of real regret to me, I am with fincere ad- 
miration of your learning, and efteem for 
your charader. 



SIR, 

Your very humble fervant^ 

J, PRIESTLEY. 

London, i%th April, 1780. 
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$ p. 35* 1. i» from the bottom, for (Untfitiotr, r. iefinitiam* 
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begup w:ith aflUoqg; TOfi, th^t theiki^i»0 

** GpH^f^jijL a^wi that: you. had evwi loxrg 
-*^ ago, ibf ycrtir private Jfitisfiiaion^ wri^tfiifi 
i^ down you? thpughts upon-it^' andi aife 
faid:^ that ^^ when yop took my tmatifb in 
«f hajidi,:ypu formed .a re£blatioh not td be 
^^ too ha%.in your CGpcluiion&r hut to read 
** it over w^ith that attention and carer which 
>^ every thimg- deferves, that proceed? ffom 
^^ a perfdn fo juftly cplebrated,' ' ypii are 
ple^fc^tafey^ ^* as Dr. Priefkley j"* Ifhould 
have been lapt. to. imagine^ that the pam- 
phlet had been a mere yV« i^'^ri/, written 
^y way of an. experiment, to try how much 
abiurdity might be pa^d upon the public 
under'the fandtion of fach a narnea&yQurs. 
Finding the work t^o be really j^^«r awn, 
thajt hypothefis muft befet afiide; and I am 
cdrikliged la have recaurfetefQme other. But 
the fad is.fo extrcnjciy ftrangc, that I do 
ixot knbv^ whether ,any thjiiig that has oc- 
curred to me will thrjow .any light upon it. 
Two of my conjectures are ^11 tha^J piall 
•mention. The firft is, chat thoughlypti fay 
you formed a refolution not to ho too. hafly 
in yQw QonclujGQns, •M you did- not. really 1 
B 2 execute 
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execute it. Tht other is, that you have been 
fo bewildered in this bufinefs, that you 
have neither been able to preferve your tem- 
per, nor. retain the perfed: ufe of your fa- 
culties. For you fay, p. 13, " Your ar- 
*^ gumenta confound, rather thail convince ; 
** fo that believe me, good Sir, I fcarcely 
" know where I am, or upon what ground 
/Mftand." 

Upon the whole, this folution^ fuggeft* 
cd by yourfelf, appears the moft probable. 
Indeed, Sir, in this region oi n^tapbyjicsy 
you have quite loft yourfelf. You do not 
know where you are^ or on what ground 
you ftand; as I. have little doubt of fully 
latisfying all cortipetent judges of the fub^ 
jeft, and perhaps even yourfelf ; though, 
. confidering your age, and your long ftudy 
of this fubjedt, J cannot promife. myfelf 
much fuccefs, in my attempts to difentan* 
gle and new-arrange your ideas. 

As to myfelf, I may, to be fure, be mif- 

. taken, but I think that, with refpedt to this 

. fubjeft, , and your addrefs to me relating 

to it, \' do know: perfedlly well where I 

am, and on whatt ground I ftand. My only 

^ difficulty is how to-pkcc in the clearcft light 

'. :i a va- 
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a variety of fallacies and miftakes/ that are 
iufHciently manifeft in every light. It is 
this choice that breeds all my cari^ This, 
Sir, though you may think it faid lightly, 
I fhould not advance at random. My let- 
ter to you, as well as yours to mc> wiH'be 
open to the public ; and my reputation 
(which I muft fuppofe to b^ as great asyou 
reprefcnt it) is at ftakc. 



SECTION L ; 

Obfervntions relating cbiefiy to Candour.' 

IN the whole of this bufinefs, -^I fhall, if 
poflible, take away every pretence for 
one part of your charge agairift me.~ You* 
fay, p. 119, that " I write with fa much 
*' referye, and my words are fo guarded, 
*' that you are not always fure that you ar- 
*' rive at my true meaning." You alfo fay, 
p. 54, that **J foften and extenuate' things 
*' by means of ambiguous terms^ of which 
B 3 I 
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^* J ikflferviW^s Itidbc'an uii^ iaidvilnfti^ and 
f^ that.Il^^ak in general wiuen I/ihcwld be 
f * pasrticftiar, and in particular when I Sbould 
f* be^jeri^al/' ...» ^ ^ 

. J^o^l whatever crthcr fault* I ikucy 4>^ 
chai^blcwith, I had flattered myfelf th« 
I w^s riniTDCcnt of tJ>k, a'nd, that I haid beefi' 
gencraHy;fi^(?z^/6r to Wb fp. If notv 1 hive 
taken a good deal of.pains to Utilt purjjpfefe. 
I had thought that, of all writers, I had 
always written with the leaft referve, and 
that itibad -been hardly poflibte to miftake 
my meaning. I have been commended even 
by feveral ^f my.vantagonifts for my fair-- 
nefs in this refped:. Dr. Price fays, in our 
Qorrefpondencey p. .3^3, that '* I cannot be 
*^ fuf&ietotly^admiredfortay fa^ 
^* purfuit of truth, and that I follow it in- 
•/. tcff^Uiils p()ia:f^«coi»«,: wiflniut zxxtvx^x^ 
^^ing,to!©vadeOT.palttate:tbeitn/V^ ' • ; 
, As I ifealjy do not- khow how ^ to tfrite 
with't liftpffeiplainnefa than I have hithoifto 
^RPk J-^aiii afraid that/ da what Jtwill, I 
ihallj^oi^.-feft-er/alt fM to wiakft. iby^If 
Vind^i^pd 'fcy you^^ • \ -Bat lif I :be undettftood 
by <?fi&^nr;,lrwuft be pomli^hlj; and^tofidiis 

I r '^ As 
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As to the want oi ^ncerity with which 
you repeatedly charge me, it is an aiFair be- 
tween God and my own confci^noe. Many 
circunjftances, however on which we form 
judgments in fuch cafes are beifore the 
world', and fotne p erfqns may judge that 
if I had been poflellbd of much of the 
commodity csJled hypocrify^ as it ^s a very 
market abk one, I. might have made fome- 
thing more of it, and have kc^pt myfelf 
x>ut of fome difficulties by the help of it. 

It is pofiible, however, that^ in realitjr, 
you may not be quite fo upcharitable to i»^ 
as I firft imagined ; {xn^^^ in one of the places^ 
Jn- which you fuggeft this charge, yoii feen> 
to ufe the term, in a fenfe fomewhat differ- 
ent from that in which it is .comrpoaily 
ufed. For you fpeak of it as of , a thing of 
which I may not be confcious rayfclf. 
■** I fhould be afraid,'' you fey, p, 49. 
*' that you have, in this infbaote, fprgot 
•* yourfelf, and not afted with th^t finccrity 
** which the world niay have e^cpcdted from 
^* you. I fear this declaration will not be 
** to your advantage in the opinion of youf 
** adverfary. He will think it affc^s citjief 
** your head, or your heart," 

3 4 Nqw 
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Now, Sir, I muft inform you, fince 
you feem to be ignorant of it, that tho' a 
man's memory may fail him, and he may 
forget a thing of which he had been inform- 
ed, and might have been expected to re- 
member, it is not, in the nature of things, 
that this {bould ever be the cafe with re- 
Iped: to confcienccy ^siAjincerity. If I tell a 
//>, I muft know it at the time; becaufe the 
very definition of a lie implies that it is 
known at the time. A lie is not a mere 
falfeboody or untruth, but an untruth known 
to be fo. This, however, is exadtly of a 
piece with every other definition, or dif- 
tinftion, on which any thing has depended 
in the whole of your book. 

Another charge oi forgetfulnefs is rathjcr 
bettcriftated than this, though the argument 
in which it is introduced is not more folid 
than the reft. You fay, p. 78, *' How 
** comes it that you fometimes forget your 
** neceffarian charity, and fo cruelly fall 
*' foul of Dl". Beattie, and not only of 
" Dr. Beattie, and his inftinftive common 
'* fenfe, but of fomc others who dij(Fer 
V from you in opinion, and whom you treat 
'^ with not a little roughnefg. Perhaps, 
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" as a ncceflarian, you do not abufe them 
^* for their failings in the ultimate fenfe of 
*^ the word, but in the common fenfc of 
*' it, which may afford them fome confo- 
** lation, if they undcrftand your meaning.-' 
And, indeed. Sir, they muft have goftea Jittle 
deeper into this bufinefs than you fe^iji to 
have done, if they do underftand this diftinc- 
tion. 

After a good deal oi farcajiic humour, 
terminating with your fuppofing that I 
muft be looked upon as. the ** chief pillar 
** of the neceiTarian caufe," you fay *' If 
** the virtues aboveiftentioned" (thofe 
which I have afcribed to the influence of 
the dodrine of neceiEty) *' do naturally 
*' arife from your fyftcm, we may fuppofc 
" them to be eminently in you. But herein, 
** I think that I perceive fome little f ulure. 
*' If anger and refentment are incompatible 
** with neccffity: if, when devoted to 
** that fyftem, you cannot hate a man, and 
'* are really gifted with that infinitely 
** refined tendernefs and compaffioij foi; * 
*' others, which you have mentioned, how 
** comes it that there is not a greater jDhow 
** of it; for you are fenfible ihdX the treeis 
'^ known by its fruits.'' 

•But 
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Now, Sir, I muft inform you, fince 
you feem to be ignorant of it, that tho' a 
man's memory may fail him, and he may 
forget a thing of which he had been inform- 
ed, and might have been expected to re- 
member, it is not, in the nature of things, 
that this {bould ever be the cafe with re- 
{iptdi to confcience,2LndLjincerity. If I tell a 
//V, I muft know it at the time; becaufe the 
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bettcriftated than this, though the argument 
in which it is introduced is not more folid 
than the reft. You fay, p. 78, " How 
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** neceffarian charity, and fo cruelly fall 
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" as a ncceflarian, you do not abufe them 
^* for their failings in the ultimate fenfe of 
*^ the word, but in the common fenfe of 
*' it, which may afford them fome confo- 
^' lation, if they undcrftand your meaning.-' 
And, indeed. Sir, they muft have goaea Jittle 
deeper into this bufinefs than you fe^m to 
have done, if they do underftand this diftinc- 
tion. 

After a good deal oi farcajiic humour, 
terminating with your fuppofing that I 
muft be looked upon as. the ** chief pillar 
** of the neceiTarian caufe," you fay ** If 
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which I have afcribed to the influence of 
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** of it; for you are fenfible i\\2X the treeis 
'^ known by its fruits.'* 

-But 
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Now, Sir, I muft mform you, fince 
you feem to be ignorant of it, that tho' a 
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ed, and might have been expected to re- 
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*^ the word, but in the common fenfc of 
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*' lation, if they undcrft^nd your meaning.-' 
And, indeed. Sir, they mufthavegofteajittle 
deeper into this bufinefs than you {e^rj^ to 
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After a good deal oi farcajiic humour ^ 
terminating with your fuppofing that I 
muft be looked upon as. the ** chief pillar 
** of the neceiTariaa caufe," you fay *^ If 
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which I have afcribed to the influence of 
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*' arife from your fyftcm, we may fuppofe 
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** of it; for you are fenfible that the tree is 
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'But 
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But pray. Sir, do not you profefs thie 
*ciiiriftian religion, and to be a member of 
the eftabliihed »chufd^ of England, and 
-yet ded4are every day, that you ** do things 
that you ought not to do," that is, things 
inconfiftent with diriftianity. You alfo 
pretend to reajbny but is^vcry thing you fay 
lOf write rational. If you do think fo, 
you are greatly miftaken j and yet I would 
not thence infer that you are not a man, or 
k worthy man. Now I do not pretend to 
perfecStibn^ or a perfeft correfpondence 
between my principles and my condudt, 
any more than you do. I have feverai 
times difclaimed it, and in this very refpedt, 
as, with a proper ibare of candour, you 
^ould have quoted. 

Befides, how do you know, but that, 
nowith (landing all the crimes you charge 
me with, I am not a much better man than , 
i Ihould 'have been with other principles ; 
ftnd that, bad as the cafe is, it is not much 
better both for -Dr. Beattie and yourfelf, 
tiiat i am even a neceffarian. 

But indeed, good Sir (to return your own 
tnode of comphmenting) you greatly over- 
charge 
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fchar'gie tWfs partdf )^r ]pl<a\ii^. liJo^^i^ 
irate Dr. Beattie. T iippe^l to impartial 

. ^adtra, whether 'my ^fcddrefs to iiifli be wot 
oh ^ Avhcle, expr^ffi^e of rt%ea:. laih 
fore I 'Aid not intend it t<) fee otherwife^ 
and the only harfli ^pttffion I have trfed 
With 1pe<f eft to hiih> HS^that ^hith confti- 
tutes the beft apology that I cou Jd Teggfeft 
(or 4he^ ireteidlnefs hfe - leetned to exprefe to 
givB'top ^the^oiftrifte ^f Divine pte^itnx^ 
tathdr thah that of philofophical liberty, 
cbncferning which 'yoU yourfelf fay, that 
^^ a liia'a mlift then give tip ih^ fcrrpfrtres, 
** and, \<n[th them, his reiigiony and -his 
*' faith '^ Is not this'^mnth hariher than any- 
thing that I have faid 'bri th^ fartie fubje^ ? 
if Dr. Beattie be ol^^endedVifh;!^^, heinuft 
be much tnofe. Sir, with you. ' ' 

laitivery far from charging Df. Beattie, 
as you repeatedly charge me, with injince^ 

• rity or impiety -y 'and T appeal fo our c'omhion 
readers, if his arrogance, 1 mean, as a 
writer (for I have not the pleafur e that 
you have, of being acqiiainted with him 
perfonally) be not much greater than mine. 
He even thought it neceffary to mdkea la- 
{)oured apology for it. If'therebe toy thing 

too 
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top,ftrongly exprcfled in that performance 
it is in my examination of Dr. Reid's treatife. 
For as to Dr. OfwaH, I ftill fay o£Jbis work 
jthat could I have exprefled even more in- 
dignation and contempt, I fhould have 
done it, and hav« thought it juftifiable. 
And yet I am far from charging hin> with 
infincerity. 

It is fomething too curious to be fuffered 
to pafs unnoticed, that, after quoting at 
full length two paragraphs of mine, which 
you cenfure as peculiarly obnoxious, 
making thea mount of them to be equivalent 
to making Dr. Beattie ** an atheift, and to 
** deny his Creator,'* youadd, p. 38, *' But 
** let us flop here ; and it v/ere well if we 
.** could draw a veil over what has preced- 
•* ed, that it might be had no more in re- 
•* membrance." I fuppofe, therefore, 
that by this you meant /^ draw a veil over 
my infirmities. But pray then. Sir, what 
would you have done if you had meant to 
ixpofe them ? If this be to confign them to 
oblivion, what would you have done to 
^ perpetuate the remembrance of them ? For, 
certainly, there muft be fomc difference, 
though I am not able to find it. 

Ik 
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In this your favourite chapter of abuje^ 
which occupies a great proportion of your 
pamphlet, you, on one occafion, take a 
method, which, for abfurdity or ajfurance 
(of which you may take your choice) has, I 
think, never yet been equalled, if attempt-^ 
cd, by any controverfial writer. It is when 
you declaim at large on the fuppofition that I 
myfclf confefs the neceffarians to be guilty 
of the very faults that I afcribe to the Cai- 
vinifts, as diftinguilhed from the nfeccfla- 
rians. Now to alledge that, in yot^ oipi^ 
nion, there is no diiFerence between them; 
is no apology for you ; becaufe your argu- 
ment, or ridicule^ whatever you call it, 
goes tipon the idea of that being my own 
opinion, ^ 

Among other things I have charged fome 
Cal vinifts with malignity of heart. ^ You an- 
fwep, p^8o, ** Bat 'if your fy ftem, as you 
^*- fay,: i« fuperior to all 'Others, and is pro- 
*' duftive of nothirtJ5 but peace, charity;: 
<* and benevolence, attiended with: ill the 
" gentle efFedts of tenderriefs and compaffion; 
*' vvherice proceedsifucb malignity ^and ill- 
** will^ with all the bittemefsr of gall: \How5 
*' came fhp eleca, whom we fhould have 
-: ** thought 
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** thc^ugji^ «3«^mpt ftg^k i;he(e ijaferior qua- 

<* Hnes> to ^boopd with, thi^m m^r^ thaw 

I had. charged th^ fyftenir of C^lvinifin 
with ^ Xmd^TiQy to g/oom and mktkckoly^ 
aod had yeprefentcd Calvinifts aj? •< in ji 
♦* Hj^^pfdou^, wijth. re(pQ^ tQ tJi^evideDee 
V of . tibftijr converfipn^ aftd whst: they call 
'* the w<?rk of grace in %hp\x hearts,, &€/' 
You Immediately reply,, p. 82, " Atifhi* 
*^ rate, I do oot fee, any the leaft advantage 
" that a Bec^rian has. io proof of hi* 
** orthodoxy.. Tbcjre is nothing that can 
f * perfw4« \k9 of thQ fuperiqr excellence of 
•* hie fyftem. He is defcribed as in aftajt^ 
** of uoccrtaility, if not of infatuation -, and 
** his principles are faid to lead to gloom 
^* and inelancholy, &c. *'* Yo,u^ 3ir, .on a 
fomaer bccafion, cxpreffed a doufet .whether 
my head or my heart wa5 in fault. . Pray 
where isi.the fault in this cafe. Whiere ever 
it lies,, it .ia a very groj^ioae. 

On thisifubjeav I jmuft> likewifc; va^w-^ 
tion your truly pitiable .ignorance of what 
relates to religion,: and the obvious diftinc- 
tionsof it in this country. When you Charge 
me with abufing: the Galvinifts, you con-- 
\ .;: •' fidcr ' 
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fider me as fpcaking iU of a eammuniey to 
which I once belonged, and ** a comma*. 
*• nity which has produced fpmc excellent 
** men, particularly a Leland and a Foftcr/' 
Now, Sir, I muft inform you (happening^ 
to be a little better informed myfclf ) that 
the Calvinifts are no community at all, in 
this country, except your own church, thie 
tenets of which are ftridly Calviniftical, be 
that community ; and of this community 
Leland and Fofter certainly were not. 

Calvinifm, Sir^ is a denomination that 
refpefts opinions only, and not /ocieties, or 
communities. But, ftill, if you had knowa 
any thing of Ldand, or Fofter, you rnxsH 
have known, thit they were the fartheft ia 
the world from being in opinion Calvinifts, 
all of whom, though you fay, p. 79, only 
many of them ^ are rigid Predeftinarians. On 
the contrary, they were men particularly 
obnoxious to the Calvinifts, the latter of 
them efpccially. 

If by Calvinifts you mean the Indepen-- 
dents, which is now a common ufe of the 
term, it makes no better for you ; for Le- 
land was a Preft)yterian, and Fofter . a 
Baptift.. 

If 
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If by Calvinifts you mean 'Dijfenfers in 
general, which I fufped: from your faying 
that many of them are rigid predeftinarians, 
how have I quitted them, as you fay I have 
done ? I aflure you. Sir, I am no member 
of the church of England, any more than 
I am of the church of Rome. Great as my 
crimes are, not being any fon of hers, I 
^have not difgraced that venerable matron. 
In every pofSble fenfe of the word, there- 
fore, what you fay of Calvinifts is abfurd, 
and contrary to fa<ft. Such extreme igno- 
rance of things at home is altogether inex- 
cufable in any writer. 

Call the fubjed: of this fedtion, if you 
pleafe, prefatory mattery it was no more 
than neceflary to prepare the reader for the 
ftill grofler blunders, if poffible, than you 
have made refpeding the main argument. 
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Of what relates to the proper Argument 
for the DoSlrine of Neccejtty. 

I Had thought that, if it had been poffi-* 
ble, by the ufe of language, to explain 
wherein neceffary determination ^ as oppofed 
to ^ro^tr f elf determination conlifts, fo that 
no perfon could have miftaken it, it had 
been done by myfelf. It is not that a man. 
has no will at all, or that he cannot do 
whatever he wills, or pleafes; but that 
bis volitions are definite in definite circum" 
fidnces. Therefore, though a man exerts 
a real and proper volition, it is fo circum- 
fcribed by the circumftances, or motives, 
under which it is made, that it cannot be 
Qtherwife than it is. Now this. Sir, you 
appear never to have rightly apprehended, 
an4 there wculd be no end of quoting all 
C ^ you 
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you fay that might be produced in proof of 
what I have now advanced. 

The very firft paffage that occurs on the 
fubjedl, p. 2, fhcws it fuffitiently. ^* Upon 
** the moft diligent inquiry/' you fay, *^ 1 
'^ am pcrfuaded that njapkind have a felf- 
** determining power, that, upon mature 
'* deliberation, and juji reafoning, they can 
^^ make a free and proper ejedtion, and can 
" not only chufe, but rt]t(X, as fliall feem 
** beft to their own judgment." But pray, 
good Sir, did any necefTarian ever deny 
this. If .he did, he miuft have been fuch 
a defender of necejjity, as you are of liberty^ 
A neceflarian is fo far from denying this, 
that his principles abfolutely require it. 
For, according to them, fomething that 
may be called judgment neceflarily precedes 
volition, and the volition is always direfted 
by that judgment, being determined bjf 
what to it appears preferable at the time. 

** Who," you fay, p. 39, ** ever aiTert- 
*' ed that the mind was never under any 
"*' influence, and that the will was notde- 
^' termined by motives." What could any 
necefTarian fay more to his own purpofe ? 
For my own part, I capnot ^cxprefs my 
I own 
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own principles in tHore proper, or niore 
decifive language. 

But you add, ** the great queftion is, 
** whether thefe motives are coercive, whe* 
** ther theiF influence be irrefiftibld ; fo that 
" the mind has no povver of eledtidn, and 
*^ cannot by anynaeans rejedt. You will 
" tell me this is owing to a ftronger mo- 
** tive,' which ovefcotnes the weaker. This 
*' I (hall not controvert." TKen, let me 
tell you. Sir, there is nothing in the 
whole bufinefs that you fan controvert, 
that will be to any purpofc. 

But I muft take in what you Aibjoim 
^' All I now fay is, whatever influence 
*^ there may be, we are blefled with rea- 
'^ fon, to confider and judge, and have a 
^' power to rejed or to chufe/' But, Sir, 
does any neceflarian deny that man is en- 
dued with reafon ? So far is he from deny- 
ing that conjideratton and judgment precede 
volition,' and direft it, that this is the very 
circumftance that his fcheme requi/'es, in 
order to txclxxAt felf-determinationy which 
it effeftaally does. Indeed, Sir, here you 
are got upon clear necejfarian ground^ 
though, being unfortunately bewildered, 

C 2 as 
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as you truly fay of yourfelf, you know not 
where you are. 

., Vety far. Sir, are you from advancing any 
ihiQg,that I can condemn when you fay, 
P* ^3^>;" Contrary to your notion, a thing 
** which at any time happens might have 
** happened otherwifc, if I had chofen it'' 
Now- this, alfo, is fo far from being con- 
* trary to my notion, as you call it, that it 
is perfefftly agreeable to my notion. For it 
implies that to have happened otherwife, a 
different choice muft have been made; and 
you are as far as I can be from fuppofing 
that choice is not determined by motives. 

In p. 27, you defcribe a particular men- 
tal procefs, and then add, ** You will fay, 
*' as ufual, there muft be a motive for this. 
. *^ We will grant there may, for inftancaa 
** profped: of future good, or immediate 
** gratification. But this motive often 
*^ arifes at my will, and proceeds from my 
** own bofom." But if fo, then, according 
to your own fuppofition, whence arifes that 
will which called up the motive, but from 
fome antecedent motive. For certainly the 
volition that calls up the motive is as much 
a volition, as that which is finally pro- 
ud uced 
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duced by the motive. Will cannot be one 
thing, and have one fet of properties, in 
one cafe, and be quite another thing, and 
have another fet of p/operties, in another 
cafe. 

What, Sir, but a miftakeof the very 
ground of this controverfy could make you' 
iky, p. 1 6, ** What is involuntary but 
** another word for necejfary ? " vrhereas, I. 
had faid that voluntary is properly oppofed. 
to involuntary, and contingent to neceffary } 
and this is what the firft metaphyfical writer, 
you (hall look into will tell you. Confe- 
quently, if a volition; be fo determined by 
the circumftances in which it is made, j^s: 
to be ftriaiy definite, it cotild hot have 
been otherwife than what it is. c It is/ 
therefore, necejfary. / Por, it is upon this- 
ground, and this only, that we denominate 
even the falling of a ftone, or any thing 
elfe in the phyfical world, neceffary. A thing 
is always faid to be necejjary, if, ceteris: 
manentiBus, it could not have been other- 
wife than it is, and contingent, if* ceteris, 
manentibus," it might have been otherwife. 

Hence, Sir^ tht c(mtradi£tionsvn^\iVf\dch 

you are perpetually, but igiiwa|itlyj charg- 

. C 3 ing 
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ing me, as in p. 1.3'. ** I have";been ©ne 
/* while told that a man has a power of 
V doing whatever he pleafes, uncontrolled 
" by any foreign principle, pr power. You, 
'* in a few pages after, affure me, that the 
" .mindr'and will is always Metermined by 
^f a caufc'foreign\to itfelf." Indeed, Sir, 
thisi is no con tradition at all ; bqcaufe 
fbreigti to tlie wi?/ is. one thing, and fo-^ 
ceigrrta'thc i»m?//| another. AHa, in diredt^ 
contradidion to yourielf, you fpeak of an; 
hrrei^ble moHvCj^'^. '96, as taking away all 
mental 'determihatidh ; though, in'thepaf- 
fiiges l^cly quoted', you yourfelf fUppofe 
motTi^fiS:. necefiary.ito volition. Nothing 
furotanbdat the ^ fame time iieceflary to 
volition, and yet' neceffarily take away all 
volition; This, Sir, . is too palpable. 
Though the motive he irrefijiibki if it be 
a m6tiv€y it can influence nothing but the 
will, and therefore .^hat it produces cannot 
be any thing but a volition. 

■ In. the fame place you give fuch an ac- 
couht of the principles of the aeccffarians^ 
as I really cannot tell what to make of. 
♦^ 'Does it not feem invain," you fay, ** to 
** give a power of chufing, and at the fame 
^* time to abridge ps -of all choice, to al- 
/ ^' low 
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^^ low US a will,-^ but to take away thf powet 
^* of willing^ which, according to yoUi 
^* Sir, is direcStcd by a foreign influence, art 
•^ influence not arifing from our own judg- 
*^ ment, but an abfolute decree, an irre^ 
^* fiftible motive, &c." 

But if, as you yourfelf allow, choice be 
always determined by motives, can a choidfe 
fo made be called no choice, or is a choice 
determined by motives a thing that dofe^ 
not zrifc from within our/elves. Is an irre<- 
fifliblc motive, and an abfolute decree, the 
fame thing ? Are they equally foreign irt^ 
fluences ; when a mere decree is, in its oWh 
nature, fo very foreign to us, that it is' not 
poflible that it {hould, ofitfelf, afFeft the 
will at all ; and a motive you allow to be 
within us, and always to influence us. This 
account. Sir, is fo very full of contradic*^ 
tion and emfearraflTincnt, that I can hardly 
perfuade myfelf, but tliat there muft 1^ 
fome thing mifprinted in the paragraph. So 
v-ery incoherent a fcntcnce, I think I never 
^met with before. 

I muft alfo notice another curious con- 

tradiiSion, which you fancy you have difco- 

ved in what I have obferved on this fubjedt. 

C 4 You 
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You iay, p. 8, that " the mindy with alt 
'* its powers, and particularly the will, is 
** never determined without fome real or 
*' apparent caufe foreign to itfelf. It feems 
** impoffible to make what you fay here 
*^ confiftent with that which you mention- 
*^ ed above. In this place the will, and 
** the mind in general, muft be determin- 
/* ed by a foreign caufe. If we look but fix 
/* pages backward, we findjuft the con- 
** trary aflerted, viz, .that men are quite 
^* free to do whatever, they will or pleafe.^ 
*^ both with. refpeft to. the operations of 
*' their own '.minds, and the motions, of 
** their bodies, uncontrolled by any fo- 
** reign caufe or principle. - This feems to 
** be an abfolute'contradidlion/' . 

Now, Sir, all this that you have quoted 
would have appeared perfectly eafy and 
confiftent, if you had only known the very 
firft principles of the doftrine of the hu- 
man mind, as laid down by Mr. Locke and 
others, or had ,only confidered, that the 
will is only w^ faculty -of the mind^ fo 
that, as I have juft obferved, what is fo- 
reign to the wi/I, may not be fogsign to 
the mnd or the man. "judgment is not the 
. .. ./ will^ 
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w/V// nor ZK motives the will, but yet they 
are not things foreign to the tnindi^ finco 
they neccflarily belong to it, and exift ill 
it. lyong, • Sir, as you* fay you have 
ftudied this fubjedt, you muft ftudy it agaiii; 
and under fome new mafter, and one who 
ihall have the art oftmddng things, very 
plain indeed. ; .. . :.• ; ■ » : ; ** 

' I cannot jicfift the tenipt^tion of quoting 
another extraolrdinary' miftake of yours/ 
though I muft own that the time employ- 
ed in tranfcribing fo long an.e^tradt might 
have been better employed. " " When'this 
V has been thus fettled," you fay^ p. 15,' 
/* you feem fome how to comprdmife mat- 
** ters, and, after all, to allow to the mind 
** fome power of judging fori tfdf, there- 
** fult of whch you would term a definite 
*' choice y and a definite voluntary determina^ 
'* tion By this, if I apprehend you aright^ 
*'tis meant that a man has a partial^ and 
^' limited power of eledion. But in ano- 
^* ther part of the work you aflert, that in 
" the fcheme of liberty and neceffity there 
** is no medium. How then can we admit 
^' of thi* compromife, and by what means 
y (fan thefe different aifertions be rendered 
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^^ confiftent ? After all that yao hive bcfcit 
•* icrgoodas to explain, I am ftilLleft to 
^^.afL whether I am free, or not free* 
tvFory as to ihit quali^d meSumf I know 
f* Inpt what to make of itij a$ you do not 
^* either fufiiciently define, or prove itf 
^ and, at the fame time, it feems to mill-* 
'* tate againft your own avowed principles, 
•*^ 1 tijerefore a^ain require to know, in 

refped: to my thoughts and adlions, 
" wh«her I am voluntarily or necejfarily 
J* ^ttermined." 

v:.Now if you had taken the trouble to 
look into any common Englijh diStionary; 
y<^u would have faved youn'elf the trouble 
of this remark, and me the trouble of copy-*- 
ing it For you would have found that the 
Word definite means firidl and invariable \ 
and therefore a definite choice is far from 
being any medium between liberty and nt- 
ccfiity, but a proper necefifary choice^ c# a 
choice that, constituted as man is, he could 
not but have made in any given circum-* 
ftances. 

Every thing. Sir, begets its like, and 
one thiftake introduces another. -. Or elfc 
they naturally follow one another,, to iieal 
- •^ ' your 
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jout own. quotation/, rvehit unda Jup$rn)emi 
unda. ** I cannot,'-: you fay, p.:6o^ " con- 
** ceivchow your difcipline andJnflucnce 
** can have a certain andncceifeiy «ffed:, 
1* when other influences can ^ c6unterad 
** your views, and when youi* objc<9: may 
*^ be fruftratcd/' rlf^ dear Sir, this> cafe be 
too hard for you, I will put another exad:<« 
ly-fimilar to it, that you may^ perhaps un* 
dcrlland better. Cannot you then conceive 
that a weight of cue pound in the licale A, 
has a certain and neceflary effedt, though it 
be overbalanced by a weight oiithree' pounds 
in the oppofite fcale B ? Is it not: of ib 
rriuch corifequence, that if tnjoo more pounds 
be added to it, it will completely balance 
the weight in B ; whereas, without this 
one pound, three would be neceflary for 
the fame purpofe. Make the experiment, 
if you pleafe, and you will certainly find it 
to be fo. 

The next mifl:ake on which I fhall ani- 
madvert is no lefs extraordinary. When I 
fpoke of the indiffoluble chain of caufesy de- 
termining a man's volitions and adtions, 
from his birth to his death, what ground 
you then fl:ood upon, or whether you ftopd 

upon 
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upon any ground at all, I cannot tell (and 
perhaps you will be as much at a lofs to re- 
$;olled: yourfelf ) but certainly you fo far 
Ipift bold of this fame chain, that you. for-* 
got v^hatjthe links where made of. To 
tlrop .this figure : you imagined, that . the 
whole of this chain confifted of volitions, 
that the thing rcprefented \\y it was a mere 
mental frocefsy and recfuired uninterrupted 
thinking,. from a man's birth to his death. 
But yourmuft, arid^^you fhall be heard at 
length on this, curious fubjcd:. We muft 
fee with what wonderfuldexterity.you han- 
4jJe this ch^. i. •. . : . » . 

♦^ Let us ftill farther confider/' you fay, 
p. 22, ** this ferics of events, this indiflb- 
'* luble chain of caufes upon which your 
'" fyftem is founded. — The chain of caufes 
*^ is never interrupted.-^Motive arifes from 
^^ motive, and one idea produces another, 
*' and this inevitably. But, may I afk, 
'* Sir, have you ever confidered the cafe of 
y Jleep ? What connexion has the laft idea 
>* of a man, when he finks at night into 
*^ oblivion, with the firft thought which 
** occurs to him upon his awaking in the 
** morning ? We have reafonjto.tlaink there 
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** is fcarcely a'revolution of four and twen-* 
•* ty hours but this indiflbluble chain is' 

** interrupted/' ; ^ 

: ** You will perhaps fay that men think 
^^ in their fleep, as is evident from therf 
** dreams. But do all men dream ^ Or if 
" they, do, what enfues, but a train of 
** irregular and incoherent ideas, which are 
** .ufaconncifted with one another, and quite 
M ^dependent of all foreign and remote 
** influences. But, fetting thefe things 
afide , have you qonfidered the ftate of 
*' perfons who fufFer a deliquium ? — '""— of 
*' perfons drowned &c. In thefe ihftances, 
** the connexion fpoken of muft have been 
** entirely broken off. If then the mind 
•f has no internal power of its own, by 
'* what means does it renew its train of 
^* thoughts, and how is it able to think 

*' again at all ? -The laft idea when it 

** funk into forgetfulnefs, and the firft 
<* which occurred when it languijhed into 
!^ day, cannot poffibly have had any rela- 
*' tion to each other. There has been a 
" ihlnifeft breach in the chain, and the 
'< primary inflijence, if it exilfed, mufl 
** have been in like njanncr interrupted. 

" From 
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^^ Froihwhencethen does the mind recovef 
'* itfelf, and what impreffion is it which fet$ 
** the train of ideas in inotion ? &c; Is the 
** influence from witkin or from without ? 
" It cannot be any external impulfe* For 
** in thofe circumftances no intunediate 
** operation of the fenles can make a perfon 
** recur to events long pafled— ^— The im- 
♦* mediate impulfe of the fenfes, and the 
** furrounding objedls, cannot bring this 
^* about. And as to the original influence 
** of which you treat, and the chain ofcaufes^ 
** there has been a ftop put to the whole, 
^* and the conne<3:ion no longer fubfifls. 
•* This power of recolledion muft there- 
** fore be from within, and is undoubtedly 
** owing to a proper energy of the mind, 
** a power of felf-exertion, by which it is 
*^ enabled to call up and arrange its ideas at 
*^ pleafure, and to determine upon them 
^* as (hall feem beft. And in confequence 
^* of this we may conclude, that the will 
*^ is not under any arbitrary and blind in- 
•^ fluence, nor directed by neceffity." 

I think. Sir, I have given you fufEcient 
time to manage this chain^ but I perceive 
you have quite loft your hold. Howxver 

a$ 



a$ I have.k^pt roine, I raay perhaps^ affift ^ 
you to lay hold of it once more. 
, Kaow thpn, that, there is in the human 
mind a power^ or faculty, which Mr. l^ocke 
calls the principle qf ajfociutiany by means of 
which one idea recalls another formerly 
connected with it, and that, at all times, 
external objects have a power of exciting 
fome ideas in us— Pleafe, Sir, . to read 
what I. have now faid over again. And 
when you are quite fure that you under- 
ftand thus much, confider farther whether 
it be not poflible^ that, after the foundeft 
ileep, or deliquium (the fenfes and brain not 
being materially injured, and the ideas 
formerly impreffed upon it not being in- 
tirely cancelled) fome objed: cafually pre- 
fent, to the eye for inftance, may affedt the 
retina and confequently an idea be con- 
veyed to the fenforium. That idea, having 
had old connexions with others, may call 
up its friends, and thefe in like manner,^ 
their feveral friends and acquaintance, till 
the, whole croud of former ideas occupies 
the mind, and the bufirtefs of combination, 
and arrangement, &c. &c. • as defcribed by 
Mr. Xrocke, goes ,oi^ as ufuaj. In the next 

article 
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article you are utterly -bewildered and loft 
in your own eloquence* 

*^ From what you lay down/' you fay, 
p. 19, *• that all perfons, in the fame fitua- 
*^ tioii, would, after any interval, a<ft pre- 
•^ cifely as they had done, it follows that 
^< if the world were renewed, all the fame 
^* occurrences would neceflarily happen 
** again. If, after ever fo many myriads 
** of ages, a man were formed in the fame 
** manner, and in the fame circumftances, 
^* as the perfon from whom we are all de- 
** fcended, he would adt exadtly as Adam 
.** is prefumed to have adted : he w^ould 
** havr the fame pofterity, they would tra- 
" vel over the fame ground, find out the 
^* fame arts, at the fame periods, and per-« 
" form, without the lead deviation, all 
** and every of jhofe things which have 
** been already performed. Every ftep 
^' they fhould take would be found the 
•*' fame, every look, every turn, every in- 
*^ -voluntary gefture would be repeated. 
*^ The winds would blow with the famd 
** variation, the rain muft fall to a drop as 
*' it had done before. The very duft, 
•* the fmalleft . motcs^ which float in any 
■ medium. 
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f* medium would be, in number and qua- 
" lity, the fame. For, according to your 
*' principles, the fame original _ impulfe 
** muft be attended with the like confe- 
^* qucnccs. And if we allow a failure in 
" the finallcft degree, there nluft be ulti- 
•• matcly an unavoidable difference through 
** the whole arrangement. But fuch dif- 
" fcrence is inconfiftent with that primary 
** influence, and that neceffity which you 
** maintain. There muft, therefore, be 
•^ a perfcft fimilarity throughout. Thefe 
** are the neceilary confequences from your 
** principles^ but I believe nobody will be 
** perfuadcd that this would ever obtain. 
*' Let any perfon, after he has figned his 
** name, tryio write it three or four times 
** precifely in the fame manner, and fee 
" whether it perfeiSly accords. If he can- 
** not do it when he undertakes it witiv 
*' premeditation,, he will hardly bring it to 
*' perfection when be a<fts without defign. 
*' Or let him walk ^n.Jbundred yards, and 
" then try to pace the fame ground at the 
*' like intervals, and in the fame time. If 
*' he could not perform it immediately, 
" he would not qfkS: it at the diftance of 

D ** three 
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** three days, or thirty days, much left 
** after an interval of ages/' 

I have made this long quotation to give 
my reader a juft idea of your great powers 
in the rhetorical way ^ in order to make him 
fome amends for his difappointment with 
refpeft to excellence of any other kind. 
What you want in ideas ^ you make up in 
words^ and though you have not precifion^ 
you excell in amplification. Now I do not 
jpretend to any excellence of this kind. 
Every man, and every animal, has his own 
weapons. The bull has his horns, and the 
horfe his heels. You have Oratory, I have 
Logic. So confpicious in you. Sir, arc the 
powers oi imagination i that they go hand in 
hand with your learningy in the moft 
elabofate of your works. 

Whether you will think the return ade- 
quate or not, you muft be content with a 
logical difiinSlion J in return for the entertain- 
ment you have afforded me; and my diftinc- 
tion is a very plain one. It is between the 
power of many and that of God, which, great 
as it is, you had quite overlooked upon this 
occafion; though, when it ferves your 
purpofe, you can declaim on this topic as 

copioufly 
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copioudy as upon any other > and of this I 
Ihall produce a fpecimen in its proper place. 

It is true, as you fay^ that no man can 
do any very complex thing twice over ex- 
adlly in the fame manner ; but it is becaufe 
it is not poflible for him to place himfelf, 
body and mind> in a fituation fufficiently 
exaft for the purpofe. But to convince you 
how little your mode of reafoning afFefts a 
neceflarian, I muft give you acafefimilar to 
it, and one that you may better compre- 
hend. 

Fill a bag with billiard balls, and then 
fhake them out on the table. Every ball 
will, at length, fettle in a definite place 
(pleafe here to recolle<3: the denifition of 
the word definite^ or my inftance will be 
nothing to the purpofe)and were it pofliblc 
to place them all exaftly as they were before, 
and to pour them out exad:ly in the fame 
maimer, they would certainly fettle in the 
fame places that they occupied before. 
You cannot doubt of this, becaufe nothing 
is concerned befides phyfical and mechani- 
cal laws, all of which you allow to operate 
neceflarily; and you would laugh at any 
man who fhould deny the necefsary influence 
D 2 of 
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of thofe Isfws, merely becaufe neither tie 
nor you, if you were to make the trial,, 
could fo place the balld in the bag, and fa 
ihake them out, as that they ftiould aiStually 
fettle in the fame places twice together. 
And, to adopt one of your own modes of 
polite addrefs^ Believe me. Sir, the brain of 
a man is a much more complex thing than 
* hag_of billiard balls. Here then. Sir,, 
h myilogle^l iiifiinBiori 2x16, example^ in re- 
turn fpryour rh^orical declamation. 

As I hope I have given you fome pleafure 
in fubmittipg to the perufal of my readers fo 
very long an extradt from your work as the 
preceding, and I amdefirous of gratifying 
you as* far as I can, I fliall proceed to 
n>f^e another long extrafl: of a fimilar kind 
and not lefs excellent.^ *^ You, indeed,, 
*' tell die. Sir," p. 25, ** that every thought 
*^ is predetermined, and in every a<ft of 
** volitidn I am forcibly impelled, fo that I 
*' could not, in any inftance have made my 
** cledtion otherwife than I have done*. 
** Every movement of the mind, you lay,. 
^* arifes from a prejing uneqfinefs'* By 
the way this is not what I fay, but what 
Mr. Locke feys. ** This theory may ap- 

" pears 
I 
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** pears fpecious, but it feems to rua 
^^ counter to all experiences ; aa4 the coft# 
** trary, if I miftake not, is felf-evident, 
*^ I fit at this inftant at my eafe, inacalni 
** and difpaffipnate ftate of mind, as you ape 
*' pleafed. Sir, to recommends I perceive 
*^ nayfelf at full liberty, and know not of 
^^ any external impulfe to determine ra^ 
'* either in my thoughts oo* adtions* Ipur- 
*^ pofe to move, but antecedently examine 
** whether I am under any bias, orneceffity, 
** or direftfed by any foreign power. I find 
^^ none. In the vail feries of caufes, fo 
often mentioned, I do not perceive one 
that will have any fhare in the cfFeft 
*^ which I am about to produce. The 
** whole originates in myfelf, whether f 
^^ move my body, or my ajrm, or am con-^ 
** tent with e:5tending a finger. Thp 
*' like appears in refpeift to my thoughts^ 
I am here equally free, and among the 
various objed:s which are ready at my 
call, I arbitrarily chufe thofc to which 
my fancy kad3 me. You tell me every 
thought is an effed:, and that it is con^ 
nedted with a prior idea, by which it 
was producexl^ ,1 cannot Cee any fuch uni-^ 
P 3 ^* form 
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** form affinity or correfpondence, and to 
*^ give a' proof of my liberty and indepen- 
*^ dcnce, I will for once expatiate freely, 
** and produce a feries of unconnected ideas 
** from my own imagination, I according- 
^* ly, without any preffing uneafinefs, think 
*• of a tree, of time, of the ocean, of dark- 
** nefs of a cone, of truth, of a tower, of 
** probability, of Thcrfites, of love, of 
** Epidaurus, of Socrates, of a mole, of 
** cafuiftry, of the Iliad, of Otaheite, of 
** Tenterden fteeple, of a mole, ofamoufe- 
** trap. In doing this I did not find that 
** I was reftrainedby any law of nature, or 
*/ impelled by any foreign power. Nor 
*' can I at laft perceive that thefedefultory 
*' thoughts have the leaft connection with 
^* one another, much lefs with any prior 
*' ideas. You aflure me that they muft 
•' unavoidably have a reference, and that 
** they are dependent upon others which 
have preceded. In fhort, according to 
your principles, they arofe fo neceflarily 
in my mind, that four days hence, or 
five years hence, in the fame circum- 
fiances, and wit|i the fame difpofition, 
I fhould infallibly make the very fam^ 

*^ choice 
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^' choice. But this fcems contrary to ex- 
" perience : for though I am as precifely ia 
** the fame circumftances as we can fup- 
^* pofe any man to be, and like wife in the 
'^ fame difpofition of mind ; yet after an 
'* interval of a very few minutes, I am not 
♦' able to go over a fourth part of this 
** ferics. And however cogent the necef^ 
♦* fity may be, I can recoiled: very little 
^* more than the mole, and the moufe^ 
'' trap/' 

You think, Sir, that the curious aflbrt- 
ment of ideas you have prefented us with 
had no connexion, mediate, you muft 
mean, or immediate* But odd as you, 
who appear to know fo little of the human 
mind^ may think it, I have no doubt but 
they really had. Are you fure that you 
have omitted no other ideas, that might 
conned thofe that you have produced ? Or, 
which you may better rjecolledt, did you at 
firft fet them down ex^ftly in the order in 
which they pow iland. Were not the 
lyor^s love and a f&wer a little nearer to- 
gether, and did not the ftory of Hero and 
I^eaiider occur to you 5 and are you quite 
P 4 fure 
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fure diat nothing fqueezed in between the 
mole and the tmufe^trap. 

You fay you place yourfclf as precifely 
in the fame circuniftances as v/e can fpp- 
pofe any ntian to be, and likcwife in the 
fame difpoiition of mind. But, Sir, what 
you may fuppofe to be the fame, may not 
be precifely foy and a very flight alteration 
in the difpofition of your mind, perhaps 
the poiition of your body, may put the mole 
in the place of tha moufe-trapj or, vice 
ycrfa* 

» That you have never read Mr, Hobbes, 
I take for granted. Indeed if you had, you 
would have known a little more of the fub- 
je<3: of which you treat than you now do, 
-Somewhere in his writings, but I do nQt now 
recoiled: the place, you would have found 
a pertinent obfervation to the prefent pur- 
pofe, and a proper example. Some gentled 
ix\tn were talking of the civil wars in Eng^ 
land, when one of them fuddcnly afked what 
>was the value of a Jewijh pekel. To ap- 
pearance, thefe had as little connexion as 
-any two in your group. But this .gentle- 
ftian was more ingenuous, or more fortu^ 
nate than you : for being interrogated while 

the 
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the whole train was frefti in his ihefnoryp 
he faid the civil war brought to his mind 
the death of king Charles^ the death of 
Charles that of our Saviour^ and this made 
him think of the thirty pieces of JUnxer^ 
which he fuppofed wcttJheieJsj for which 
Judas betrayed him. Now all this procels 
might take place in lefs time than would 
be fufficient to write down ^ny of the two 
words in your colledi4)n. But you fcem to 
have no idea of the rapidity of thought, or 
how flight circumftances are fufRcient, by 
the law of aflbciatioh,' to introduce any- 
particular idea. Arui yet the connexion of 
the feveral parts of your ingenious fyftem 
of mythology is often extremely delicate. 

When I look over the feveral articles of 
this feftion, and fee that you fpeak of ne- 
ceflity as fome thing that excludes will, 
calling it ^foreign influence^ arbitrary /f- 
cree^fhdinofcaufesy &C.'&C. i cannot help 
^:hinking but that, as all our ideas of things 
'mental are* derived from things corporeal^ 
-your idea of neceflity is that of a great iron 
chain, fafleiled round a tnan's body, which 
he cannot get rid of, and by which he \% 
^iJra^ged nolens volen€\ Bu't, dear Sir, do 

not 
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not fright yourfelf in this manner- Neee/^ 
Jity^ Sir, fbilofopbical necejjity^ is a more 
gentle thing than this iron chain that 
haunts your imagination j and though you 
are led by it, you at the fame time go 
juft where you pleafe ; and whenever you 
become a neceflarian, you will be in the 
cafe of the man who found that he had 
been fpeaking profe all his life, though 
without knowing it. 



3 E C T I O N III, 
Of the Divine Prejcience^ 

I Am at length coqie to the topic ou 
which you write with the greateft pomp 
and power; and here being, as I fuppofe 
you thought, a nodus deo vindice dignus, you 
introduce the Divine Being himfelf as im- 
pofing everlafting filence upon me, and you 
pour out fuch a torrent of fcriptur? quota- 
tions^ that if the application was at all perti- 
nent. 
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'nent, I fhould have no power of reply. 
But this being wanting, your argument is 
brutumfulmen. As I perceive you have not 
yet underftoQfi my argument on this fubjedl; 
I Ihall repeat it more particularly ; and I 
think it is capable of being made fo plain 
that it fhall bo impoffible cither to mifun- 
derftand or refute it. I ftate it as fol- 
lows : 

Nothing can be feen to be what it is not, 
becaufe it would then be what it is not. 
The Deity himfelf cannot fee black to be 
white, or white black ; becaufe black is not 
white, nor is white black. Ifjight, or 
percept ion y or knowledge in general , cannot 
change the antecedent nature of objedls, 
neither can the divine perception or know- 
ledge. Otherwife the Deity might fee two 
to be three, or three to b^ two. And fure- 
ly. Sir, with your leave, there cannot be 
any prefumptJon, " or impiety, in faying 
this. - . ' . 

If this be juft; it mufl be true, and no 
prefumption, to affert, that the Deity him- 
felf canmot fee that to be certain, which is * 
in itfelfCMtingent, or that to be contingent, 
VV'Mch is abfolutely certain. Now, Sir, 

what* 
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what is meant by any thing being contin^ 
gent but that it either may m may^ not be. 
But for a thing to htfeen as certain, it muil 
in it/elf be certain ; and therefore the poji-* 
bility of its not being muft be excluded. 
Confequently, any event being forefecn 
certainly to be is incompatible with its be- 
ing even pojjible not to be. Nothing, there- 
fore, of which it can be truly faid that it 
cither may or may not be (which you main- 
tain is the cafe with every determination of 
the mind of man) can be an objed: of fore-r 
knowledge, even to the Deity himfelf. To 
maintain the contrary is, in fa^, the fame 
ihing as faying that the fame event is both 
contitigent in it/elf j and yet certain to Godi 
or that, though, in reality, it may or may 
not be, yet, contrary to the nature and truth 
of things, he knows that it certainly will 
be. I therefore fay that if a man be pof-^ 
feifed of a power of proper felf-determina- 
tion, which implies that the Deity himfelf 
cannot controul it, the Deity him/elf can- 
not forefee what the adtual determination 
. will be. Surely, Sir, there cannot be any 
argument more concluiive than this.v You, 
Jiowever, reply as follows : 

'* Surely, 
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'• Surely, Sir," you fay, p. 28, '' thiy 
^* is very bold, even to a degree of raftinefs, 
" and at the fame time your mode of rea- 
*' foiling feems to rhy judgment totaHjr in- 
'^ conclufiv^- I think it ihay be obviated 
" by a thoufand cir6urnftince& in common 
*' life." Let us hear Oh* of them. 

" A child," you fay, p. 29, *' may de- 
^^ termiilc to take a walk in x garden,, and 
'* I may have a power ta ctontroul his pur- 

'* pofc" Indeed, Sir, I cannot go any 

farther with you in this cafe, betaufe I 
want a: cafe in which there is a pbwer of 
determination, that 1 cannot controuL JWhar 
is your next inftance out of the thoufand 
chat )rou fay you could produce ? 

** I fow a field," you fay, p. 16, " with 
** wheat, and, if I pleafed, I could make 
" an alteration, by plowing it up, and fow* 
*^ ing it with rye, or barley. But I cannot 
** fee how the mere power of varying my 
** purpofe, can ruin that purpofe." — But 
pray. Sir, what has this to do vi'vCci prefcience f 
Some of the remaining nine hundred and 
ninety-eight cafes muft be produced, but- 
all the thoufand will avail nothing, unlefs 
they be very different from thefe ; and cer- 
tainly 
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tainly you would not have given a fpccifflcil 
of the worjt in the thoufand. 
, But you add, and infift upon being heard, 
•* You make no diftind:ion, p. 28, between 
** what the Deity can do^ and what he really 
•* does ; and you argtie as if power and 
** performance were the fame thing/' But, 
furely. Sir, before any ad of man can be 
forefeeny it muft^be rendered certain^ and 
there is no method of making it certain, 
but by controlling that power which would 
make it uncertain. . Confequently the fore- 
knowledge of God muft be perpetually at 
variance with the fclf-determining power 
of man. 

But I muft, it feenis, hear you farther, 
and I am willing to exercife as much pa- 
tience as poflible. ** You proceed,'" p. 30, 
** to enforce your argument by the autbo- 
•* rity of Mr. Hobbes, by whom you think 
•• the affair has been fatisfaftory ftated. 
" 'Denying necejjity^ fays this writer, 
**- Works, p. 480, dejlreys both the decrees^ 
*' and prefcienee of Almighty God. For 
** whatever God has purpofed to bring to 
** pafs by man^ as an infiriiment^ or forefees 
*' jhall come to pafs ^ aman, if he has liberty^ 

** might 
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^ might frujirate^ and make not come to 
** pafs\ andGodJhould either not foreknow 
*• it and not decree it, or be Jhall fqrekmw 
** fuch things jhallbe asjhall never be^ and 
" decree what Jhall never come to pafs. What 
** a rafh, contemptible, a^d fhort fight- 
** ed reptile is man [ Who would thiflk 
" that this infe6t of a day would pre- 
'* fume, to limit omnifcience and control 
" the powers pf the Alt^ighty! Bcdd and 
'^ inconfiderate, to fpriji a Judgment of the 
*^ divine energy by his gw;i fcanty facult^es^ 
" and endeavour to reduce his creator to the 
^^ ftandard of man .V Befides^ what a round 
t* of abfurdity is there in this weak and 
** impious, fuppofition. One would imagine 
** that none but an idiot could haveftated 
** fuch a cafe ; wherein things are fup- 
** pofed to be foreknown which (hall never 
" be, and things decreed in confequence of 
*5 foreknowledge which fhall never come 
^* to pafei in fhort, when it is faid that 
^* what God forefees is not forefeen, for it 
^* may be fruftrated by man, and rendered 
'* ine£Fe<ftual. This, Sir, is the ai;gument 
" which you think is clearly ftated" 

I hope. 
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I hope. Sir, you are liow fetisfied, ,^ncf 
wHl riot complaih' t>f my net giving yotr 
fuffieieht attention. I did not eVen ftop 
yott wJien you caHcd ; Mr, Hobbes, . and 
confojuently niy!^lf, who quoted the paf- 
fegi-ffom him with approbation, 'Weaky im-- 
fitm^i and an idiots 

•"-Mr-' -Hobbes's' argument is a very plain 
<$ne, 'ahd the manner in which it is expreff-' 
ddis fufficiently clear to every candid and 
intelligent reader* For the fakfe, however,^ 
of vbry dully or very captious readers (for 
whom It-is hiirdly^ worth while to write at" 
all) it' might 'perliap« 'have been better ex- 
preffed-as follows." **** Whatever God pur- 
•^ pofes to accomplifl:! by means of many 
** they, 'if they be poiieffed of a felf-deter- 
*• mining power, may fruftrate. In which 
** cafe,. God muft either never foretel any 
** thing, , or declare that a thing jChaU come 
** to pais, which, for any thing that he can 
•^ tell, may never comQ to pafs at all/' 

Now, Sir, • how does your fine flouriih 
about the pQ'wer of God^ and the weaknefs 
of man, at all apply to fuch an argument as 
this. What round of abfurdity (or fquare 
of abfurdity) what weaknefs, or idiocy, or 

impiety 
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aw^/V/y, is there in this. There are. Sir, as 
.gcmune marks of a reverence for God in 
the writings of Mr. Hobbes as in any of 
yours ; and it little becomes you to <iharge 
ib fuperior a genius, fo wonderfully acute a 
writer, and fo excellent a fcholar as he was^ 
one of the firfl: charaders of his age in thofe 
refpeifts, with weaknefs or idiocy^ whatever 
right you may have to involve me in the fame 
charge with him. Befides, if you mean to 
enter upon theftage of controverfid writing, 
and wifh that fuch opprobrious epithets 
as thefe (hould have any effeft, you fhould 
be more fparing of them, and at leaft not 
produce them but where there was more 
of the face of probability in the application 
of them. Should fuch an ufe of theife 
terms, by your example, . become general, 
we fliall be obliged to change their fignifi- 
cation in all Kngliih di^ionaries. 

I have another fault to find with your 
argument, which is, that you make that 
to be aflumed by Mr. Hobbes,. which he 
cxprefly charges upon his adverfary. But 
this is a prafticed feint with you, and an 
improvement of your own in the art of ^a 
controveriy. 
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In the next place, you dcfcribe at large 
the manner in which man gains his know- 
ledge. ** But, my good Sir,*' you fay, p. 
31, ** can you poflibly think that the know- 
*« ledge of the Almighty is obtained in this 
^* fervile and precarious manner, and that 
** his wifdom proceeds after the human 
** mode of reafonirig* You may as well 
** afcribe to him the eyes of a man to gain 
^* intelligence, and the human limbs to 
" perform his high operations." 

Now, to return your compliment, my 
good Sir, you make this flight miftake, the 
queftion is not at all concerning the manner 
of obtaining knowledge, but concerning 
the thing to be known. I may go labori- 
cufly to work, in order to prove that the 
three internal angles of a right lined trian- 
gle are equal to two right angles, and 
the Deity may know this in any other 
manner that you can, or cannot conceive; 
but he cannot fee them to be equal to 
three or four right angles. So, alfo, if a 
thing be in itfelf contingent, he cannot fee 
it to be certain, let his manner of knov\ring 
be what it willr 

I per- 
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I perceive, however, you will not be fa-' 
tisfied unlefs I hear you farther in the tone 
of authority f now that argument fails you; 
" Now, Sir," you fay, p* 32, *^ I fhould 
^^ be unwilling to be guilty of any difre- 
'• fpedl towards you, and to make ufe of 
** any harfh expreflion; but furely you are 
." highly prefumptuous, not to -fay felf-- 
" Sufficient. "" By the way, in what refpeCt 
is felf-fufficiency more reprehenfible than 
prejumption ? *' How can you, limited as 
** you are in your faculties, pretend to de- 
** termine about divine intelligence. You 
" tell me that you believe the fcriptures, 
** and I prefume that you are fincere." For 
this I am obliged to you. Sir, as it is more 
than you always allow me. ** Do you not 
*• then know that the wifdom of man is 
*^ foolijhnefs with God, Cor. iii. i^, that 
bis ways are higher than our n»ays, and 
bis thoughts than pur thoughts. If. Iv. 9. 
To whom then will you liken me, andjhall 
I be equal faith the holy one. If. xl. 2(^* 
Haji thou not known, haji thou not beard, 
that the everlajling God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fmntetb 
not, neither is weary : there is no fearch^ . 
. E a . .., f^ ing 
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<^ ing &f his underjiandingj If. yl. 28. Ithy 
^* righteoufnefs^ fays the Pfalmift, ftandetb 
f* /i>^^ /i6^ IfrM/ mountains^ thy judgments 
♦* ^rtf iifif M^ ^r^^/ ^^d'/, Pf. xxxvi. 6. 
<* »^i6(? bath direSied tbefpirit of the Lord^ 
^* Wbo batb inJiruEled bim^ and taught bim 
** in the patb of judgment^ and frewed bim 
'* tbe way of underfianding^ If. xl. 13, 14. 
^^ Xl^is Ijuft, Sir, I am forry to fay, is the 
^^ part which you have taken, by pretends 
^^ ing to prefcribe to the Deity. You have 
^^ joined yourfelf w^ith thofe who fay. How 
*^ dotb God know 9 and is there wifdom in the 
^^ moji bigb, Pf. Ixxiii. 11. And thou fay efl 
^< bow doth God know > can be judge through 
*^ the ^ark cloudy Job xxii. 13. In what 
*^ maniifer ^lofes the fanae facred writer final- 
^^ ly detfrmiii? this point. Attend, Sir, 
^' for Jic fettles the whole in thefe few but 
^^ in^ppttant words : Hf hholdetb all high 
^^ tbingSy He is a king over all tire children 
^^ offndiy Job xli. 34. From the quota- 
^ tion&abave given we may Icarp to hum- 
** ble our£bIves wh?n we fpeak of our Crea- 
*^ tor, and to jnentipn his divine attributes 
\*f with wTOrcncc." 

Wejl, Sir, I have now heard you fairly 

put, and have had the patience to hear my- 

i felf 
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felf ranked with Atheijisy and perfons ut- 
terly profligate and abandoned i for fuch only 
the pafiagc^ ^u have quoted fromiheJ^falms 
and the book of Job refpe€t. But I want 
to know what is all this to your purpofe* 
Had you been a divine, I fhould^ have con- 
cluded that it had been dn ejftrad: from 
jfome praSlical fermony and that your amanu- 
^enfis had, by miftake, got hold of this, in- 
ftead of fomething elfe that you had given 
him to tranfcribe for this place. 

If, in this place, your amanuenfis has 
deceived you, I fuipc<ft, thaf in the liekt 
your prfriter has omitted the word /?i?/» Y«u 
^ay, p. h6* "The int^^rfenenee of the 
** Deity i^ quite Oppoiite to the docSfirte 
^* of abfoliite decriees^/' Whereas I think 
it favourable t6^ tfiatdbariiie, aniJ/ in fa<a, 
they have al>^ays been held together. Wh<J, 
Sir, believe more concerning frequent irtter«r 
pofitions of the Deify than the Calviniftd, 
the great advocates for abfolute decrees ? 
But as you appear not to know who the 
Calvinifts are, j^ou are probably unac- 
c^uiiqted with fhjs drtumftaftc^. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Charge of Infidelity, dtid th^ 
Conclufion. 

HOW you fhould have taken it intp 
your head that I am an unbeliever in 
revelation, is to me altogether unaccount- 
able. If you had knovrn any thing of me, 
either from my writings, or by charadter, 
you muft have known that I am, by pro^ 
feffion, a dijfenfing minifi^ri that till late^ 
ly I was a ftated preacher, and now am an 
occafional, and pretty frequent one. Do- 
ing this, as I now muft do, from choice, 
certainly affords very little prefumption for 
your charge, unlefs you imagine (which 
with your, extreme igppral^ce of every thing 
relating to difTenters, you very pofTibly may) 
that all dijfenters are unbelievers, and that 

your 
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your church of England has the fole right 
and property of all the chriftianity there is. 
in the world. 

If you look over the catalogue of my pub- 
lications, you will find that the greateft 
part of them are on theological fubjedts. 
The fecond volunie of my Injiitutes is a re- 
gular defence of the fyftem of revelation, 
^nd moft of my philofophical writings bear 
fufHcient marks of a refped: for religion and 
chriftianity. 

To imagine, after this, that I am an unbe- 
liever in chriftianity, is not eafily account- 
ed for, in a man of letters^ who might be 
expefted to be free from the prejudices of 
the vulgar, who, in all ages and nations, 
have ranked thofe whofe opinions have beea 
confiderably different from their own with 
atheifts or unbelievers. You, Sir, I muft 
fuppofe had no other information than this, 
and then (not to ofiend your ears with the 
found of too vulgar a proverb) taking this 
notion, that I am an unbeliever, for granted, 
you fancied you found traces of it in this 
treatife of Neceffityj the only work of mii^e, 
I prefume, that you ever looked into. 

E 4 . I fhall 
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I (hall only animadvert on a few of the 
paflages in which this charge of infidelity is 
infinuated or exprefled. The firft is fb lit- 
tle to your, or to any purpofe, that I own 
I can make nothing of it, and quote it only 
that perfons of more fagacity than myfclf 
may try what they can do with it. ^^ When,^ 
*^ p. 117, you have mentioned the provi^ 
** dence of God in one part, you fcem to fct; 
** it afide in the next. In this you go 
'^ great lengths. The interpolition of the 
** Deity> mentioned in the Old and New 

Teftament, is not by you uniformly aU 

lowed. You aver boldly that many par-? 

ticular events, faid cxprefsly to have been 
^' appointed by God, were not appointe4 
** by him 5 and even the perfons who have 
** been reprefented as infpired by God, 
** were not under any divine influence, 
** p. 151, and you add, in confirmation of 
" what you have faid, that in the inftanceSj^ 
** whatever they may be, to which you 
*^ allude,, there appears, from the circun^- 
** ftances of the hiftory, to have been no 
** proper interpofition of the divine beings, 
*^ no real miracle, but every thing took 
** place according to the common eftablifh- 

'' ed 
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*' ed courfc of nacture^ P- *3^* As this is 
*^ foraewbat extraordinary, it is a pity that 
** you did not illuftrate what you maintain 
^* by fom? examples. What you mean by 
** there being no proper interpofition I 
^* know not. We have before us an alter-p 
** native which admits of no . iftediuni, 
^* The deity either does interpofe, or he 
*^ does not. Therefore, if you are true to 
^* yourpriAGiples,y6ti{houldfpeakout, and 
^* maintaw^ without equivocation, that 
♦* God doe^ not at A]\ interfere in the world ; 
^* in- other wordsi that there is no provi-» 
** dence,'' 

I alk pardon, Sir, I do think I now un-* 
derftand fomething of what you are about. 
But I perceive you are not at all apprifed of 
what / was about. I had faid, that many 
things were foretold which depended upon 
the volitions of men, which volitioni^ 
were produced exa<SIy as other volition^, 
are, without any particular interferencc^ 
of the fleity to control them. But tho' 
I was cxpreflly referring to the Jews and' 
Jiomans, by whom our faviour was cruci- • 
fied, and whom you yourfelf will hardly = 
fay >v€re ptiraculou/lyinjpired with their de- 

termi- 
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termination for that purpofe, you fccm to 
have imagined that I was treating concern- 
ing the providence of God in general, or of 
miraculous interpofitions. To make out of 
this that I am an unbeliever in all revela* 
tions, difcovers fuch a perverfenefs of un- 
derilanding, as I have not yet {ecn in any 
writer. Sir, you will find much better 
proof of my being an unbeliever in my 
Hijiory ofEleSricity^ or on the very face of 
my Chart of Biography i and I rather wonder 
you jfhould not have quoted both thofe 
works for that purpofe. It muft certainly 
have been becaufe you were not acquainted 
with them. I fhall not prefume to follow 
you in what you here add concerning the 
influence of God^ zn^tht Holy Spirit^ as you 
and I, I perceive, havQ very different ideas 
of what is meant by the Holy Spirit in the 
Scriptures. 

Indeed Sir, this article is of a much more 
ferious nature than any that I have animad- 
verted upon hitherto. .With refped: tp 
other things, I have chiefly indulged my- 
^ felf in laughing at your ignorance^ and con^ 
^^ ceit I but this charge of infidelity, isamoft 

grofs and groundlefs calimny^ for whi9h 

** , you 
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you are accountable to a higher tribunal 
than that of the public, to which we now 
appeal • 

In what I am now going to quote you 
charge me. Sir, with vilifying and de-^ 
bqfing the apojiles, and more than infinuatc 
that I am an unbeliever in their divine 
mifSon; and all this merely for having ad- 
vanced that they were not ftriftly ipeaking 
neceflarians, or philofophers. The only ex- 
tenuation of your guilt is your extreme 
ignorance of the fubjedt on which your 
prefumption has led you to write; oi^ 
which account, the malignant paragraph 
I am about to quote affords abundant matter 
for its own refutation. 

*^ Tho* you Ipeak with your ufual caution 
*' and referve, " you fay, p. 121, *' you 
** afford us too plainly an indication of 
^* your real opinion of thofe writers, to 
^* whom you pretend that you had been fo 
*' much beholden. Your words are very 
♦' remarkable. Not that I think thefacred 
'* writers were.jiridilyjpeakingj necejfarians^ 
^^ for they were not philofophers i hut their ... 
*^ habitual devotion naturally led them to refer ' 
** all things to God^ without refeSiingon the 
^* rigorous meaning of their language; and 

** very 
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<^ very probably bad they been intertogated 
^ on the- fubjeSty they njoould bavi appeared 
" not to be apprifed of the proper extent of 
'* the necejarian fchemey and would have 
•* anfwered in a manner unfavourable to it. 
^' Who; muft not after this, pity the fate 
*^of the poor apoftles and evangelifts* 
** Alas, Sir, how very low they muft be 
^^ in your eftimatlon. They who for ages 
** were thought to have been infpired, an4 
** to have been peculiarly direfted by the 
^^ ipirit o( truth, are at laft fuppofed not 
/* to underftand their own nieaning/* 

Here, Sir, you are once more making 
ufe o? your ov^n original artifice y and indeed 
we are all too apt to make the nioft of any 
littk difcovery of our own. When I ex- 
' preflly fay the facred writers were not necef-^ 
fariansy and did not even underhand the 
fyftem, could I poflibly fuppofe that they 
aieant to eftablifli it ? 

^^ They were not, you fay, ftrldlly fpeak- 
'* ing, neceflarians. No, in] good truth, 
*' Sir, nor were they in any refpe(3: of that 
% ** denomination. * They were nof, you fay, 
** philofophers. It is true. Sir, they might 
5* n:ot underftand th? doftrine of fixed 
^ • ^* air. 



